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needs as a convenient reference book a work of far larger com- 
pass than Sihler's containing the results of all important inves- 
tigations that are pertinent and a full array of sources and 
authorities. Dr. Peteesson's volume, good as it is in many re- 
spects, satisfies neither need. It does not reveal the maturity of 
judgment in political matters, the direct contact with all the 
diverse literary activities of this far-reaching author, nor the 
capacious style that either work would demand. As a work of 
reference it lacks, despite its meticulous care in many details, 
the final penetrating investigation, and the guideposts directing 
to sources. 

This is of course only saying that the author has failed to do 
the well-nigh impossible thing. In fact the book is nearer a suc- 
cess than any biography of Cicero that has appeared in a decade. 
The author has understood the serious nature of his task. He 
has tried to do justice to every side of his subject, and he has 
also recognized the importance of setting the biography in its 
proper social and political framework. His reading is wide and 
thorough, even if it has not led to any appreciably original judg- 
ments. His proportions are in general right, though at times 
he has let the verbose letters lead him astray into the repetition 
of insignificant details. He has been steadily fair in estimating 
the personality of a man who marred very great qualities by ob- 
truding irritating foibles. In a word this biography is safe 
and reliable, and can be recommended for what is offers. It may 
not be wholly out of place to express the hope that the author 
will recur to this exacting task after enlarging the scope of his 
researches in Eoman history and literature. He may yet pro- 
vide the book which no one else has succeeded in writing. 

Tenney Frank. 



Traces of Matriarchy in Germanic Hero-Lore. By Albeet 
William Aeon. University of Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, Number 9. Madison, 1920. 

Aeon finds in the Germanic Heldensage the same traditional 
sentimental tie between mother's brother and sister's son that 
Farnsworth found in the Old French Chansons de Geste, and he 
handles the material in much the same way. A similar relation- 
ship between nephew and maternal uncle is revealed by the 
familiar passage in Tacitus's Germania (XX). The third step 
in Aeon's argument is, perhaps, better expressed by Farns- 
worth (p. 227) : " The sociologists have shown that this prefer- 
ence for the sister's son, which is one of the main characteristics 
of the matriarchal state of society, is found only where Mother- 
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right prevails or has once prevailed." The above is, briefly, 
Aeon^s case for Germanic traces of matriarchy. It can be over- 
thrown only by the adduction of some other and more reasonable 
explanation of a relationship, in the Germanic sagas, between 
mother-brother and sister-son so frequent and so peculiar that 
it can not be dismissed as a mere literary device or a caprice of 
romantic invention. 

Neither Aeon's idea nor all of his material is new, but his 
is the first comprehensive and convincing collection of the Ger- 
manic literary evidence. However, his general discussion of 
matriarchy (one-fourth of the book) suffers somewhat from a 
vagueness and a dependence that are only partially excused by 
the difficulties of the matriarchal controversy and the scope of 
the present work. He neither accepts nor rejects the evident 
fact that if matriarchy was ever an Indo-European institution 
it must have been displaced by patriarchy so thoroughly and so 
long before the separation that the former could not have been 
transmitted to the Germans from that source. And he fails to 
suggest the strong probability that wherever matriarchy appears 
in the individual I.-E. peoples it is due to the emergence of an 
autochthonous, non-I.-E. substratum. 

The book ends with a clever non sequitur, directed against 
the use of matriarchy as evidence of the non-Indo-Europeanness 
of the Picts. Aeon argues that if matriarchy existed among the 
Germans centuries before Christ, it may also have existed among 
their neighbors, the Celts, before the Celtic invasions of Britain. 
Consequently, the matriarchy of the Picts is in itself no indica- 
tion that they were not Celts. 

But neither among the Germans, the Celts, nor any other I.-E. 
people do more than traces of an alien matriarchy appear, where- 
as that social organization was characteristic of the Picts and of 
various non-I.-E. peoples with whom the Indo-Europeans early 
came into contact (Iberians, Basques, Etruscans, etc.). 

Harold H. Bender. 

Princeton University. 



